FEET OF CLAY

it increased Jacqueline's feeling of loneliness. She thought how sense-
less and absurd it was in the first third of the twentieth century to spend
hours following the slot of a stag, that little cloven print in the tilled
earth and damp grass.

uThat's what it is/' she thought; "Gabriel's spoilt all my pleasure;
what's more, he's made me lose the hunt. He'll be in at the death, and
I shan't! I'll make him pay for it."

She took off her right glove and felt beneath her fingers the sticky
damp of the reins, the crop and her horse's smooth coat. From a
sandwich-box attached to her side-saddle she extracted a sandwich and
began to eat it. Then she set off at a trot in the direction she thought, or
rather guessed, to be the right one.

Why3 she wondered, did she so dislike the idea of following Gabriel?
It was not true that he knew little about hunting; she had only said
that to wound him. In any case he rode extremely well.

Once again, it was because of the memory of Francois, out of respect
for those closed areas of whose subtle limitations she was not herself
altogether sure. And she recognized that Gabriel had some cause for
jealousy.

" Indeed, am I not betraying him with Frangois rather than Francois
with him?"

Francois had also insisted that she should follow him out hunting;
and she had done so in happy obedience, feeling that she was protected
and preceded through life. She had but to follow his horse through
fords, jump the hedges where his horse had made a gap. She could see
him riding in front of her, standing up a little in the stirrups, the gold-
embroidered skirts of his coat flapping in the wind. The mud thrown
up by his horse's hooves struck her in the face; he was the master;
she followed; it was wonderful.

She remembered the long hacks home at night, when they were dead-
tired, but in ecstasy with themselves and their love. She could hear
Francois's great laugh. And while the two horses walked on with slack
reins, they leaned towards each other for minutes at a time, moving to
the rhythm of their horses' pace, holding each other's hands.

" It's not very huntsman-like, the way we ride," Frangois used to joke.

The nocturnal life of the woods, a rodent gnawing bark, a hedgehog
moving through the grass, a rotten branch breaking suddenly from the
parent trunk, surrounded them with its tiny, mysterious sounds, its vast,
intoxicating smell of earth, mushrooms, wild animals and smoke ...

Jacqueline felt like weeping. Why could she no longer, in similar
places, at similar times, be happy in the same simple way?

She reproached herself with searching for buried joys among dead
leaves.

Suddenly she heard hounds, then the horn, followed by the sound
of the hunt-servants* voices on the left.
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